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THE  AI^NUAL  SHIPS  OF  THE  SOUTH  SEA  COMPANY 

im-1736 

With  the  end  of  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  the  trade 
of  Spanish  America  with  Europe  entered  a  new  phase*  Hie 

English,  Dutch,  French,  and  Spanish  manufacturers,  traders 
and  statesmen  were  forced  to  adapt  themselves  to  new  circum- 
stances and  to  meet  new  problems.  The  novelty  of  the  situa- 
tion fcdlowing  the  Peace  of  Utredit  and  the  assignment  of  the 
Assiento  and  other  trade 'privileges  has  no  siobSI  histcnical  im- 
portance. However,  there  were  certain  persistent  forces  at  work 
in  the  economic  world  of  the  early  eighteenth  century  that  were 
eithar  unchanged  at  most,  superficially  afiEected  by  the  new 
arrangemrat  These  f oroM  had  many  of  them  be^  active  from 
the  early  sixteenth  century,  and  some  of  them  persist  even  to 
the  present  day.  Most  basic  of  these  forces,  then  as  now,  was 
the  desire  for  profits  on  the  part  of  individuals  which  continually 
caused  tiiem  to  ^  b^rond  the  limits  set  by  treaties,  diarters, 
cedulas>,  and  all  types  of  regulaticms  whether  their  source  was 
parliament,  king,  or  court  of  directors.  This  almost  universal 
tendency  was  not  entirely  unbridled  but  it  managed  to  overleap 
SO  far  the  boiuids  imposed  by  the  monopolistic  r^ulations  of  the 
Spanish  and  tl^  canoeptB  of  oontrdUed  trade  to  whidi  govern- 
ments and  trading  companies  were  enamoiured  as  to  x>ermit  the 
Spanish  American  trade  to  assume  some  of  the  aspects  of  a  free 
market,  with  the  place  of  origin  of  the  goods  sliipped  depending 
largdy  on  their  coat  at  the  point  of  shipmmt. 

The  English  and  French  began  their  negotiations  for  the  re- 
establishment  of  peace  in  April,  1711.  The  fh-st  French  proposals 
to  the  English  offered  them  the  Assiento  and  des  BeureUs  reeUes 
for  their  commerce  in  the  Meditnranean  and  the  Spanish  West 
Indies.  The  ministers  of  England  asked  the  French  for  a  clear 
definition  of  what  they  meant  by  des  seuretes  reelles.  Torcy,  the 
first  ministor  of  France,  rq;^ed  that  Gibraltar  and  Minorca  would 
insure  ^tue  security  of  English  Commerce  in  ^  Ifeditmraean, 
but  since  he  had  not  yet  discussed  des  seufetes  reelles  for  Eng- 
land's commerce  to  Spanish  America  with  Spain,  he  was  unable 


to  specify  what  the  English  might  receive  to  secure  their  com- 
merce to  the  Spanish  West  Indies. 

In  June,  1711,  Mathew  Prim  was  sent  to  France  with  the 
English  answer  to  the  Frendi  proposals.  England  demanded 
the  Assiento  and  places  of  security  in  the  Spanish  West  Indies. 
The  French  balked  at  giving  the  English  strategic  places  in 
Spanish  America  which  could  be  fortified  and  used  as  bases 
for  illicit  commerce.  The  French  stake  in  Danish  America  was 
considerable  and  they  were  afraid  tiiat  the  trade  to  the  Spanish 
West  Indies  might  fall  under  the  domination  of  England.  Never- 
theless, France  needed  peace  so  badly  that  Louis  XIV  insisted 
that  Spain  give  liim  fuU  power  to  n^otiate  with  the  English. 
He  was  prepared  to  cSet  Puerto  Rico  to  €he  English  and  might 
have  gone  further,  but  The  Preliminaries  concluded  on  October 
8,  1711,  provided  that  as  an  equivalent  for  seuretes  reelles  in  the 
Spanish  West  Indies,  the  English  were  to  receive  the  extension 
of  the  Assiento  from  ten  to  thirty  years  and  a  &^e€sn  per  cent 
advantage  in  the  duties  at  Cadiz. 

Following  the  signing  of  the  Preliminaries,  the  negotiations 
between  Spain  and  England  were  carried  on  directly.  Lord 
L^di^ton  and  Manuel  Manasses  Gilligan  represented  England. 
In  these  negotialicms  &e  Engl^  accepted  as  an  equivalrat  for 
the  15%  advantage  in  duties  at  Cadiz  the  privilege  of  sending 
a  500  ton  ship  annually  to  trade  with  the  flota  or  galleons  at  Vera 
Cruz  or  Cartagena  and  Portobelo  as  the  case  might  be.  The 
Assiento  was  to  beccmie  ^ective  cm  May  1,  1713. 

The  South  Sea  Company  was  a*eated  1^  an  Act  ct  Parlia- 
ment in  June,  1711.  Since  the  Queen  was  empowered  to  formu- 
late its  charter  and  nominate  its  first  officials  and  directors,  the 
Company  was  in  every  respect  a  product  of  Robert  Harley  and 
his  Toiy  Govemm^it  During  the  year  1712,  the  Ccmpesay 
bought  some  £200,000  of  merchan<Kse,  and  the  gcfvenaneat 
agreed  to  furnish  them  with  war  ships  to  carry  their  goods  to 
Spanish  America.  In  order  to  provide  the  Company  with  an 
immediate  opportunity  to  di^KNse  of  its  goods  the  English  minis- 
ters obtained  liceoses  for  two  ships  of  600  tons  to  go  to  Spanish 
America  with  merchandise.  The  Court  of  Directors  of  the  South 
Sea  Company  received  copies  of  these  licenses  together  with  the 
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Aniento  on  Jime  13,  1713.   They  decided  to  invest  in  additicm 

£200,000  in  goods  for  the  Spanish  American  trade  and  began 
a  period  of  feverish  preparation  for  the  exercise  of  the  privileges 
granted  to  England  by  the  Ae^mbo  and  ho&aaesL 

Although  the  Company  was  permitted  to  examine  the  As- 
sientq  and  the  licenses  received  from  Spain  in  Jime,  1713,  the 
Queen  did  not  assign  the  Assiento  and  lionises  until  late  in  No- 
vember, 1713.  The  Asdento  provided  that  the  profits  of  the  trade 
to  Spanish  America  should  be  divided  twenty-five  per  cent  plus 
five  per  cent  of  the  remaining  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  profits 
of  the  annual  ships  to  the  King  ci  l^>ain.  The  Queen  of  England 
wi»  to  receive  a  <me-quarter  simre  at  the  Assdento  and  couJd 
dispose  of  ^e  rmiainder  as  she  saw  fit.  After  much  wrangling, 
the  Company  received  the  entire  English  share  of  the  Assiento. 

Following  the  Assignment  of  Uie  Assiento,  Hhb  C<»q»any 

proceeded  with  its  preparations  for  trade  although  its  relations 
to  Spain  demanded  redefinition.  Since  the  Company  by  the 
terms  of  the  Assiento  had  agreed  to  pay  duties  on  4000  negroes 
annually  regardless  of  the  niunbar  introduced  into  I^Mmish 
America,  the  Company  owed  200,000  pesos  tot  &e  e^gjbieexi 
months  from  May  1,  1713,  to  October  1,  1714.  The  Company  was 
also  required  to  advance  200,000  pesos  to  the  King  of  Spain.  The 
Directors  o£.  the  CompaxQr  wished  to  pay  duties  on  only  such 
n^roes  as  th^y  mic^t  introduce  bef oire  Iby  1, 1715,  from  whidi 
date  they  wotdd  pay  duties  on  4000  negroes  annually  as  stipu- 
lated in  the  treaty,  they  wanted  to  keep  the  200,000  pesos,  prom- 
ised to  the  King  of  Spain,  as  his  share  of  the  trading  capital  and 
they  objected  to  the  oath  by  which  th^y  assumed  posonal 
liability  for  the  fulfillment  of  Hie  Company's  oUigaticms  under 
the  Assiento.  The  Company  also  wished  to  have  the  right  to 
send  their  five  hundred  ton  ships  to  Spanish  America  every  year 
with  the  imderstanding  that  after  the  Company's  factors  had 
widted  two  numths  after  Ihe  arrival  of  the  ship  ior  the  galleons 
or  flota,  the  goods  of  the  ship  could  be  sold  without  further  delay. 
In  short,  the  Company  desired  a  rather  complete  explanation  of 
the  Assiento. 

Although  the  Coo^^MUiy  had  the  Ik^iaes  for  the  two  GOO  ton 
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ships,  they  were  afraid  to  send  their  goods  to  Spanish  America 
vdthout  a  renewal  of  permission  from  the  Spanish  government. 
The  fact  that  they  plamied  to  use  the  Bedford  and  the  Elizabeth, 
warships  of  over  1000  tons  burden  wda  histead  of  600  ton  ships 
made  rewording  of  the  original  licenses  necessary.  The  King 
of  Spain  could  very  easily  have  insisted  that  the  Company  could 
not  send  ships  of  a  burden  in  excess  of  600  tons  or  sold  permis* 
jrion  for  the  Bedford  and  EUaaheth  to  enter  ^Mnidi  American 
ports  to  the  Company  at  a  high  price.  Certainly  he  should  never 
have  permitted  the  ships  to  sail  until  all  matters  with  regard  to 
the  Assiento  were  settled.   However,  in  May,  1715,  he  approved 

use  of  the  Bedford  and  EUssabeth  without  receiving  anything 
in  exchange  except  prmnises  that  they  would  carry  only  600 
tons  of  goods  each  and  that  the  annual  ships  should  not  exceed 
500  tons  in  burden. 

Paul  Methuen,  the  Engli^  Ambassador  to  Spain,  discovered 
that  the  Spaniards  w^re  not  as  wHliiig  to  grant  the  C<mxpaxxy  a 
more  favorable  Assiento  as  they  had  been  to  permit  the  license 
ships  to  sail.  In  fact,  his  negotiations  toward  this  end  got  no- 
where until  news  of  the  death  of  Loiiis  XIV  reached  Spain  on 
September  11,  1715.  Philip  V  upon  receipt  of  this  news  imme- 
diately adopted  a  policy  deidgned  to  attach  England  to  Spain. 
This  poUcy  was  largely  prompted  by  Philip's  position  as  the 
legitimate  heir  to  the  throne  of  France  should  the  infant  Louis 
XV  die  and  the  consid^raticm  that  his  renimdation  of  his  claims 
to  the  tiirone  might  not  prove  an  impassable  barrier  if  he  could 
win  the  friendship  of  England. 

Four  days  after  he  received  word  of  his  grandfather's  death, 
Philip  opened  negotiations  with  regard  to  explanations  of  the 
Assiento.  The  matters  in  dispute  were  one  one  disposed 
of  imtil  finally  in  June,  1716,  The  New  Convewticn  ^bodying 
an  explanation  of  the  Assiento  was  ratified  by  England  and  Spain. 
In  general  this  treaty  represented  a  compromise  which  was 
highly  favorable  to  the  South  Sea  Company,  By  its  terms, 
the  n^ro  duties  were  payable  from  May  1,  1714,  and  the  Com- 
pany was  to  pay  the  200,000  pesos  which  they  were  already 
bound  by  the  Assiento  to  advance  to  the  King  of  Spain.  On 
tbe  other  hand,  the  azmual  ships  were  to  wait  three  months  in 
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liie  Indies  for  the  arrival  of  the  galleons  or  flotas  before  dis- 
posing of  their  goods.  The  Company's  negro  ships  were  granted 
the  privily  dt  depofl&ting  goods  at  Buenos  Ayres.  To  com- 
pensate-for  the  tonnage  ixdiich  tiie  Company  had  not  been  able 
to  take  advantage  of  in  the  years  1714,  1715  and  1716,  the 
maximum  burden  of  the  annual  ship  was  raised  to  650  tons 
for  the  ten  years  from  1717  to  1727.  In  addition,  after  the 
treaty  was  concluded,  the  Con^my  inserted  a  clause  defining 
the  ton  as  two  malaga  butts  or  55  cuHc  feet 

The  Bedford  and  Eltzaheth,  the  Ucense  ships  of  the  South 
Sea  Company  sailed  from  Spanish  America  in  the  late  summer 
of  1715.  The  Bedford  met  with  considerable  difficulty  at  Carta- 
gena. The  Royal  OflBeers  tiiere  stized  h^  cargo  on  ^be  grounds 
that  it  was  over  the  tonnage  permitted  by  the  King  of  Spam's 
license.  The  Spanish  officials  computed  the  tonnage  of  the 
Bedford's  cargo  at  2117  tons.  Tbe  Company  insisted  that  the 
cargo  ttnounted  to  odb^.  537  tons  and  argimi  that  since  the 
burden  of  the  Bedf<yrd  was  only  l072  tons,  it  could  scarcely 
have  carried  more  than  600  tons  of  goods,  because  the  supplies 
and  provisions  carried  required  so  much  space.  The  Bedford 
was  undoubtedly  loaded  to  capacity  and  its  cargo  probably  ex- 
ceeded the  limits  of  the  license.  Nevertheless,  in  October,  1716, 
the  Spanish  government  ordered  the  vessel's  cargo  restored  to  the 
Company.  This  action  was  prompted  by  Spain's  desire  to  please 
England  rather  than  by  the  merits  of  the  Company's  case.  Al- 
though the  expeases  ol  the  Bedford's  voyage  were  weighted 
wi^  heavy  interest  charges  and  the  fectors  the  Company 
mismanaged  the  sale  of  the  cargo  by  retaining  too  many  goods 
at  Cartagena,  the  Bedford  made  a  total  profit  of  £36,780. 

The  voyage  o£  the  Elizabeth  to  Vera  Cruz  was  characterized 
by  Hie  cooporatimi  of  die  Company's  iactOTS  at  that  place  with 
the  Royal  Officers  toward  the  end  that  their  personal  fortunes 
might  be  enhanced  at  the  expense  of  Spain  and  the  Company. 
Thorowgood,  the  chief  factor,  returned  to  England  with  the 
EtinbetH  in  the  autumn  of  1716.  He  admitted  that  the  JSluobetfo 
carried  a  large  amount  of  private  goods  but  indsted  Hiat  they 
belong  to  Spanish  officials  in  New  Spain.  The  Company  dis- 
charged Thorowgood  because  he  bad  returned  with  the  ship. 
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In  spite  of  huge  interest  charges  and  the  private  trade  of  the 
factors^  the  voyage  of  the  Elizabeth  showed  a  profit  of  £70,460. 

The  first  annual  ship  built  by  the  South  Sea  Company  was 
completed  in  March,  1717,  and  named  the  Royal  Prince  in  honor 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  burden  ctf  the  new  ship,  according 
to  the  con^titations  of  nkathematieians  was  623  tens,  but  there 
is  some  reason  to  doubt  ^e  correctness  of  this  figure.  Be^des 
the  Royal  Prince,  the  Sarah  Galley,  a  150  ton  supply  ship,  and 
the  Diamond,  man  of  war,  were  dispatched  to  the  fair  at  Vera 
Cruz  in  the  year  1717.  Although  Hie  Directors  of  the  Coiiq)any 
deided  that  the  Sarah  Galley  or  Diamond  carried  merchandise, 
the  records  of  the  Company  show  that  they  shipped  goods  on  the 
Sarah  Galley  and  ordered  their  factors  to  bribe  the  Spanish 
f>flfi^ft)f:  to  gain  admittance  to  Vera  Cruz  for  that  vessel.  The 
cargo  of  the  Royal  Prince  was  valued  at  £256,855.  The  total 
profit  made  oti  the  Royal  Princ^B  first  voyage  to  Vera  Cruz  was 
£30,184,  including  the  King  of  Spain's  share. 

For  the  faurs  at  Cartagaia  and  Portobelo  the  Company  built 

the  Royal  George,  After  this  ship  was  fully  loaded  and  ready 
for  its  voyage,  the  Spaniards  refused  to  permit  it  to  sail  during 
the  year  1718,  on  the  grounds  that  the  fairs  would  not  be  held 
that  y&a.  The  delay  ci  a  year  in  the  sliding  of  their  ship 
would  not  have  greatly  inconvenienced  the  C<»ipany.  But 
events,  the  origins  of  which  had  little  relationship  to  the  Com- 
pany's affairs,  postponed  the  sailing  of  the  annual  ship  to  the 
summer  of  1721  and  brought  about  the  seizure  of  all  English 
effects  in  the  Spanish  West  Indies  and  the  complete  cessa^ticm 
of  the  Company's  trade  to  those  parts.  Hie  English  ministers 
in  the  early  summer  of  1718,  dispatched  a  fleet  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  put  a  stop  to  a  Spanish  expedition  to  Sicily.  Un- 
fortunately,  this  could  only  be  accomplished  by  fcurce  and  the 
British  fleet  destroyed  the  Spanish  fleet  off  Cape  Passaro  on 
August  10,  1718.  By  this  action  the  British  kept  faith  with  the 
Quadruple  alliance;  but  they  also  gave  the  Spaniards  reason  for 
seizing  the  effects  of  the  English  in  Spain  and  the  Spanish  West 
Indies.  Hie  ^>amards  by  refusing  to  permit  the  South  Sea 
Company  to  resume  its  trade  were  able  to  ioree  George  I  to 
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promise  that  he  would  recommend  to  Parliament  the  restitution 
of  Gibraltar  to  Spain  as  soon  as  the  temper  of  that  body  per- 
mitted. 

During  the  year  1720,  tiie  Court  oi  IKrectras  of  the  SouUi 

Sea  Company  were  largely  concerned  with  the  financial  trans- 
actions connected  with  the  Bubble.  The  effect  of  this  phase  of 
the  Company's  history  on  its  commerce  was  unimportant,  for  it 
occurred  at  a  ^asie  when  the  trade  to  ^mnish  Anmica  was  sush 
pended.  The  new  IXreetcnrs  who  replaced  tibose  involved  in  ibe 
Bubble  were  men  of  the  same  stamp  as  those  whom  they  suc- 
ceeded and  they  carried  on  the  same  policies  in  their  man- 
agement of  the  Spanish  American  trade. 

In  Nov^nber,  1721,  tiie  Royal  Gwrge  sailed  for  Cartagraa 
with  a  cargo  valued  at  some  £263,000.  Tlie  ship  was  accom- 
panied by  a  man  of  war  to  Antigua,  and  a  100  ton  ship,  the  As- 
siento,  was  e^>ecially  built  to  carry  supplies  to  her.  If  cuther 
her  cmwoy  or  siqn^  engaged  in  any  illicit  commerce  &e 
Spaniards  made  no  complaint.  Early  in  Ifordi,  1723,  ^e  Royal 
George  returned  to  England.  The  profits  of  the  voyage  amounted 
to  £11,850.  Since  the  cargo  of  the  ship  was  purchased  in  1717 
and  early  1718,  interest  charges,  deterioration  and  expenses  re- 
sulting  from  tihe  dday  were  largely  resq^onsiUeL  f or  the  small- 
ness  at  the  profit  made  on  the  first  voyage  <^  the  Royal  George. 

The  Royal  Prince  was  prepared  for  a  voyage  to  Vera  Cruz 
in  1722,  but  the  Spaniards  on  the  plea  that  Mexico  was  over 
stocked  with  Eiinqpean  goods  did  not  send  a  flota  tiiat^year.  and 
refused  to  allow  the  Company  to  'send  iti  annual  dhip.  Hie 
ministers  of  Spain  did  what  they  could  to  soften  the  resentment 
of  the  English  which  resulted  from  the  postponement  of  the  voy- 
age €i  the  Royal  Prince  by  promising  to  permit  two  ships  to  go 
to  iSpanish  America  m  1723  and  by  c^^ring  to  ccmsider  certain 
complaints  of  the  C<mipany.  However,  the  ease  with  which 
Spain  was  able  to  prevent  the  departure  of  the  ship  clearly 
demonstrated  the  weakness  of  the  Company  in  its  relations  to 
Spain. 

B^ore  the  Royal  Prince  sailed  for  V«ra  Cruz  in  May,  1723, 

the  Directors  of  the  Company  instituted  a  system  whereby  the 
cargo  of  the  ship  was  to  be  managed  by  supercargoes.  Thorow- 
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good,  who  had  heen  discharged  from  &e  Company's  service  in 
1718,  was  made  chief  supercargo.  After  the  Royal  Prince  re- 
turned to  London  in  December,  1724,  the  Directors  discovered 
that  the  accounts  the  supereargoes  were  unsatisfactory.  The 
supercargoes  me^  the  chai^  made  against  them  with  the  »- 
planation  that  the  incompleteness  of  their  accoimts  was  the 
result  of  a  nimiber  of  deaths  among  their  assistants.  Regardless 
of  wliether  or  not  the  supercargoes  were^  honest,  the  profit  from 
tiie  second  voyage  of  the  Royal  Prinee  was  almost  twice  as  great 
as  from  the  first.  The  total  profit  of  the  first  voyage  was  £30,184, 
that  of  the  second  was  £57,579. 

The  second  vcfyage  of  the  Royal  Gecrge  whidi  h^^  on 
February  14,  1724,  was  plagued  by  ill  luck  and  dishonesty.  The 

conduct  of  the  chief  supercargo  of  the  vessel,  one  Bumpsted,  in 
connection  with  the  disposal  of  the  ship's  cargo  was  highly  sus- 
picious. On  January  1, 1727,  the  hlxmeward  hound 
was  condemned  at  Antigua  in  si^  of  protesta  against  the  pro- 
ceedings by  the  officers  of  the  ship.  The  Kinsale,  man  of  war, 
which  was  acting  as  convoy,  took  on  board  the  £262,102  of  gold 
and  silw  from  the  f^timial  ship  and  carried  it  to  London.  Since 
the  Captain  of  the  Kinaale  received  £5^  for  freighting  the 
treasure  of  the  Royal  George  to  London,  the  part  played  by  him 
in  the  condemnation  of  the  vessel  may  have  been  motivated  by 
other  considerations  than  the  best  interests  of  the  South  Sea 
Company.  Those  who  carried  the  insurance  on  the  Royal 
George  sent^a  crew  of  men  to  Antigua  and  these  sailed  the 
vessel  to  England.  The  scandals  circulated  through  London 
concerning  the  Royal  George's  second  voyage  did  a  great  deal 
to  undermine  the  faith  of  the  South  Sea  Company  stockholders 
in  the  management  of  affairs  and  lowered  tlie  prestige  c£ 
the  annual  ships. 

The  cargo  of  the  Royal  George  was  valued  at  £264,964,  of 
which  £42,759  was  for  Cartage  and  £222^04  for  Portobelo. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  treasure  returned  by  the  Royal 
George  was  itself  sufficient  to  cover  all  but  about  £2000  of  the 
eost  of  the  cai^o  of  the  ship,  the  Company  estimated  that  the 
loss  on  the  voyage  was  £35,753.  Since  the  accounting  on  the 
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returns  ol  this  voyi^  was  made  white  F^land  ood  Spain  w&e 
at  war,  the  loss  was  probably  exaggerated. 

During  the  year  1724,  the  relations  between  England  and 
Spain  and  the  South  Sea  Company  became  strained.  Spain  sent 
several  secret  ordm  to  Spanish  An^nca  TOncelling  certain  privi- 
leges of  the  Company.  Hie  Company's  new  annual  ship,  the 
Prince  Frederick,  was  denied  permission  to  sail  to  Vera  Cruz. 
The  relations  of  the  Company  to  Spain  were  complicated  by 
a  realignment  of  the  European  nations.  Spain  and  the  Empire 
in  the  autumn  at  1724  opraed  n^otiations  fw  the  setttemmt  €t 
their  disputes  and  they  ccmcluded  a  treaty  of  alliance  at  "^^mna 
in  May,  1725.  On  September  3,  1725,  England,  France,  and  Prus- 
sia concluded  the  Treaty  of  Hanover  in  which  they  promised 
each  other  suppcnrt  against  the  allies  of  Viemia. 

Since  the  effectiveness  of  the  Allianoe  of  Vi^ma  seemed  to 
depend  upon  the  ability  of  Spain  to  pay  subsidies  to  the  Ekn- 
pire,  the  English  determined  to  destroy  the  King  of  Spain's 
ability  to  make  payments  to  the  Emperor  by  preventing  the  re- 
turn of  the  flota  und  galleons  both  of  wkmh  woe  in  the  Wesd; 
Indies.  For  this  purpose  an  English  fleet  was  sent  to  blockade 
the  galleons  in  April,  1726.  The  English  fleet  failed  to  achieve 
its  purpose.  In  March,  1727,  the  flota  returned  to  Spain  with 
the  i»roceeds  of  a  very  protable  fair.  Although  the  gaUecms 
woe  kept  at  Portobelo,  their  treasure  was  shipped  to  Havana 
and  returned  to  Cadiz  with  the  flota. 

In  spite  of  the  threatening  international  situation,  the  South 
Sea  Company  had  dispatched  the  Prince  Frederick  with  a  cargo 
of  almost  £400,000  to  Vera  Cruz  in  the  summer  of  1725.  The 
return  ctf  the  flota  and  the  treasure  of  the  galleons  replaiished 
the  King  of  Spain's  treasury  and  relieved  him  of  the  necessity 
of  respecting  English  property  in  his  dominions.  In  July,  1727, 
the  Prince  Frederick  and  its  cargo  were 
officials  at  Vera  Cruz. 

During  the  negotiations  whidb  were  finally  consmnmated  cm 
November  9,  1729,  in  the  Treaty  of  Seville,  the  restoration  of 
the  Prince  Frederick  and  the  commerce  of  the  South  Sea  Com- 
pany were  important  issues.  Although  the  charges  and  counter 
chafes  made      the  Company  and  %»ain  were  discussed  at  the 
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Congress  of  Soisson  during  the  summer  of  1728,  such  discus- 
sions were  barren  of  results.  In  short,  until  England  in  the  treaty 
of  Seville  agreed  to  assist  Spain  in  Italy,  the  fate  of  the  Prince 
Frederick  and  the  South  Sea  Compaiqr's  trade  was  uncertain. 

The  Prince  Frederick  returned  to  England  in  April,  1733 — 
just  four  years  and  eight  months  after  her  departure.  As  a 
result  of  interest  charges,  the  ruin  of  the  ship  by  its  kmg  deten- 
tion in  tropical  waters  and  the  unuKud  expenses  rdative  to  the 
return  erf  the  vessel,  the  Company  accepted  a  large  loss  on  the 
Prince  Frederick's  voyage.  The  Company's  accountants  esti- 
mated the  total  loss  on  the  voyage  to  be  approximately  £128,350. 

The  last  two  annual  ships  of  the  South  Sea  Company  were 
the  most  successful.  The  Prince  WilliaTn  sailed  few  the  fairs  at 
Cartagena  and  Portobelo  in  November,  1730.  In  September, 
1731,  after  the  quickest  voyage  of  any  annual  ship  in  the  Com- 
pansr's  history,  the  PriMe  William  returned  to  England.  Al- 
though the  supercargoes  of  the  ship  v^ere  undoubtedly  guilty 
of  private  trade,  the  Prince  William's  voyage  made  a  profit  of 
£52,382.  Since  the  cost  and  charges  of  the  ship  and  cargo  on 
this  vosrage  amounted  to  £242,326,  the  Prince  WiUiam  made  a 
2IV2  per  cent  profit  over  and  above  interest  dbarges  and  all 
other  expenses. 

The  Royal  Caroline  sailed  for  Vera  Cruz  in  September,  1732, 
and  returned  to  E^:«land  in  January,  1734.  The  Ro^  Caroline, 
the  last  of  the  annual  ships,  made  a  total  pnM  of  approximately 
£100,000.  Perhaps  the  remarkable  success  of  the  ship  was 
largely  the  result  of  the  elaborate  precautions  taken  by  the  Di- 
rectors of  the  CcrnqMi^  to  prevent  private  trade  by  the  super- 
cargoes and  iMcers  of  the  ship.  Certainly  it  was  mc»re  than  a 
coincidence  that  the  supercargoes  of  the  most  success^l  annual 
ship  did  not  carry  on  private  trade  beyond  that  permitted  by 
>the  Company. 

In  February,  1733,  the  stockholders  of  the  South  Sea  Com- 

psny  replaced  the  officers  and  directors  of  the  Company  who 
had  managed  the  Company's  trade  since  1721.  This  change  was 
in^ortant  The  old  Directors  had  followed  a  reckless  and  aggres- 
sive policy  in  carrsdng  on  tibe  Company's  trade.   The  new  Di* 
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rectors  followed  a  policy  of  retrendmient  and  eccmomy.  They 
favored  the  acceptance  of  the  equivalent  for  the  annual  ship 
which  Spain  offered  in  1732  and  made  no  sincere  effort  to  send 
an  annual  ship  to  ^[>anish  America.  The  South  Sea  Company 
declined  in  importance  and  its  right  to  send  an  annual  ship  was 
forfeited,  because  it  ceased  to  struggle  for  its  privileges,  tried 
to  barter  away  its  rights  and  feared  to  run  the  risks  involved 
in  trade. 
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